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writing notes to Mr. Pennant's London. Ever since the
appearance of Les Rues de Paris I had been collecting notices
for such a work, though probably now should not have
executed it. When Mr. Pennant had something of such
an idea the winter before last, I told him such hints as
I recollected ; but as he is more impetuous than digestive,
I had not looked out my memorandums, and he has made
such a bungling use of those I gave him (for instance, in
calling the Duchess of Tirconnel the white milliner instead of
tJie white widow), that I am glad I furnished him with no
more.

What can I say more ? Nothing to-night, but that both
Philip and I have looked and inquired, and can find nothing
here that even calls itself a ready-furnished house. I am
persuaded, though Miss Cambridge did not tell you so, that
she had inquired, and knows there is not one.

This being such a c/wj) in gaper, I will carry it with me
to town to-morrow, and even keep it back till after Monday
evening, when I may possibly be able to satisfy your
curiosity about the quiet peaceable French^ and their modest
jubilee, in honour of their destroying tyranny and restoring
liberty to everybody of hanging whom they please without
trial.

Monday, 10th.

I came to town yesterday, and at the door my maid told
me that two persons had called to inquire, who had heard
that I was dangerously ill, and even supposed dead. To
be sure at my age that would be no miracle; but as upon
my honour I have seen myself every day, and know nothing
of any illness I have had but a fillip of gout, I cannot
"believe there is any truth in those reports.

I supped at my sister's last night, with several Churchills,
Miss Carter, and Mr. Pawkener, Clerk of the Council, and
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